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Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by this 
famous Trade Mark. Write 
us if your dealer cannot 








supply your requiremenis. | 
Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray... 
centrated general purpose contact spray .. . effec- 
tive against the most virulent insects . . . used 
with absolute safety and effectiveness by estates, 
commercial growers and small home gardeners for 
many seasons ... has the unqualified recommenda- 
tion of officers and members of the Garden Club 
of America. Keep your plants sprayed—one sea- 
son's neglect may ruin years of growth! 
bs] 


the leading con- 


Improved Miscible Oil for Dormant and 
Delayed Dormant Spraying of Deciduous 
and Shade Trees, Ornamental Shrubs and 
Evergreens. 

WILSON’S SCALE-O is scientifically blended for 
the control of a great variety of scale insects. 
While cleaning up scale infestations it also eradi- 
cates over-wintering eggs, larvae and adults of 
many other important insects, assists in the control 
of fungus troubles and allows the trees and shrubs 
to make a vigorous, healthy and productive growth. 

SOIL-0-GAS 

The modern soil fumigating dust for greenhouse 
and general outside use. WILSON’S SOIL-O-GAS 
possesses remarkable properties for controlling sub- 
surface insects. Replaces Bi-Sulphide of Carbon 
and other gaseous and often harmful liquids. 

Send for 1933 catalog... it fully describes the 
most complete line of insecticides ever offered. 
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Choice Orchids 
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Garden Work for Late January 
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Co. ashes contain an insignificant amount of potash and phosphorus, 
contrary to the popular belief. They do, however, possess a marked 


| value for lightening heavy soils. They may be spread over the ground at 


this time. 
Garden clubs planning early Spring exhibits will find in the fleece-vine, 


Polygonum auberti, an excellent subject for forcing. It makes a lot of 


excellent green foliage. 

Spare time during the Winter months may be occupied in making 
garden trellises, archways, and furniture. These articles will help mate- 
rially in making the garden a more livable spot. 

Many perennials will flower the first year if they are started early from 
seed. Sow hollyhocks, delphiniums, and other perennials now in the con- 


| servatory. Obtain also a choice strain of tuberous rooted begonia seed 


which, if sown this Winter, will flower next Summer. 

There are a number of excellent new varieties of ever-blooming 
begonias that are very useful for bedding purposes in the Summer and 
that also make fine house plants in Winter. Sow the seed as soon as 


| possible in pans of light, fine soil. Merely dust the seed on the surface, 


press it in and cover the box or seed pan with a pane of glass and news- 
paper. Transplant the seedlings while they are still very small. 

Astilbes or spiraeas should be started into active growth now if they 
are to be had in flower by Easter. They need an abundance of water at 
all times, and a cool place. 

Dahlia tubers in storage should be looked over carefully and all 
diseased roots discarded. 

See that the birds are fed, especially when snow is deep on the ground 
or the fields are covered with ice and sleet. Establish a feeding station if 
one is not already available. 

Get hotbeds in order so that they will be in readiness for the first 
sowings of seed. Consider heating hotbeds with electric cables which have 
proven to ve thoroughly satisfactory and economical in both commercial 
and private establishments. 

Send for seed and nursery catalogues to be used in making plans for 


| the next season’s gardening activities. 


Cut branches of pussy willows, forsythias and other flowering shrubs 
and trees may be forced into flower indoors. 

Small clumps of Dicentra eximia and other hardy plants may be forced 
into foliage and bloom indoors. They offer a field of experimentation not 
realized by most amateurs. 

Examine ornamental trees and shrubs for scale infestation. Dogwoods, 
ash trees, ornamental fruit trees, and so on, are common hosts of scales. 
These insects may be materially reduced in number by proper pruning 
now and spraying with oil emulsion or cther approved dormant sprays. 
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SUTTON’s OSTRICH 
PLUME ASTER, 30c and 
20c a packet 


35¢ 


isn't too 





much for 
_ Sutton’s 1933 Catalogue 


Especially when 35 cents worth of seeds 
} (your own choice) is given with every 
order for $3 or more — making the cata- 
logue cost nothing. This big, 200-page 
book is far more than a catalogue. Besides 
listing and illustrating hundreds of varie- 
ties of flowers and vegetables, it is also a 
valuable guide in horticulture. Many illus- 
trations in color show the possibilities of 
Sutton’s Seeds for beautifying your garden. 
Flowers grown from Sutton’s Seeds have 
carried off Gold Medals and other premier 
prizes at the great London Shows as well 
as first awards at flower shows in all parts 
| of the world. Sutton’s Seeds are interna- 
tionally known and regarded as the finest 
to be had. Sure to germinate, true to 
name and prolific of bloom, Sutton’s Seeds 
offer a variety that for quality and purity 
of strain are not surpassed. The catalogue 
lists and illustrates them. Mailed postpaid 
for 35 cents (International Money Order). 
Send for it today. When you order $3 
worth of seeds you may select 35 cents 
worth additional, free. Address Sutton & 
Sons, Ltd., Dept. C-6, Reading, England. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 











For Better Gardens 
DEPENDABLE FOR 105 YEARS 
Ask Your Dealer for Buist’s 
Seeds and 144 Page Illustrated 
Garden Guide and Catalog. 
If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write today for a copy. 
Mailed FREE on Request 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
Dept. X _—— Philadelphia, Pa. 
RICHARD McFADDEN 

Cham pion Breeder and Exhibitor of 
BORDER FANCY CANARIES 
“Queenie” Best Bird in Boston Show 19382 
“You May as Well Have the Best” 


Hear my prize singers at Flower Show 
Telephone: University 1771 


|7 Gibson Street Cambridge, Mass. 


| MT GARDEN LOVERS 


Send today for general catalogue 
of Trensplanted Ornamentals— 
Trees — Evergreens — Shrubs — 
Vines — Perennials and Rock 
Garden Plants. Write for Special 
offer to Garden Digest Readers. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 




















LOWTHORPE SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Groton, Massachusetts 


| wants to buy a second-hand greenhouse approx 
mately 75’ long by 25’ wide with one partition 
Heating equipment and bench material is also dé 
sired and the whole should be in good condition 
Simple unit without any gables. Address cc 


respondence to the Director. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi-e at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


The Passing of Gertrude Jekyll 


3,000 volumes, among which are some very rare old books 


MSs GERTRUDE JEKYLL, grand old lady of garden- ©” horticulture, as well as all the standard new books on the 
ing, passed away on December 9. Her 89th birthday subject. There is a commodious reading room, wherein may 
was November 29. Throughout the span of her life, great be found horticultural magazines from many parts of the 
changes took place in gardening, in which she was a leading world in addition to many reference books and the catalogues 


spirit. Her influence has been international in scope. 
Through her writings and excellent example, the 


art of making garden pictures, using plants as living - 


pigments, was fostered. The gist of her theory may 
be found in a quotation from her book ‘Colour in 
the Flower Garden’’: “‘To devise these living pic- 
tures from simple well-known flowers seems to me 
the best thing to do in gardening.”’ 

It was a misfortune, in one sense, that Miss 
Jekyll could not follow her youthful desire to be 
an artist. Yet, gardening gained a leader by this 
turn of fate. All that she wrote was based on actual 
experience. Much of her wisdom is preserved in 
such publications as ‘““The Garden,’ an English 
magazine of which she was co-editor for a few 
years with Ernest T. Cook. Some of her best- 
known books are ““Home and Garden,’ ‘Flower 
Decoration in the House,”’ “‘Wall and Water Gar- 
dens,”’ and ‘‘Garden Ornament.” 

Many years were spent in planning and build- 
ing her garden at Munstead Wood, Godalming. 
It was a fine example of her skill in garden making. 
Those who knew Mrs. Jekyll intimately report 
that she was very broad-minded in gardening mat- 
ters, she herself even growing many varieties of 
bedding geraniums, begonias and lobelias, but al- 
ways in appropriate surroundings. She knew plants 
thoroughly and used them in seasonal gardens, as 
for instance, her woodland garden of the famous 
Munstead primroses. 

Old friends, both rich and poor, filled the pretty 
church at Busbridge near Munstead Wood on 
December 12 to pay tribute to England’s most 
charming and accomplished lady gardener. Im- 
mediately behind the coffin came her devoted maid 
Florence, bearing on a cushion the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Victoria Medal of Honour, of 
which Miss Jekyll was one of the original recipi- 
ents, the Veitch Memorial Gold Medal, and the 
George Robert White Medal of Honor of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Pennsylvania Horticultural Society Library 

The library of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society at 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, has been 
greatly enlarged as a result of increasing the space 
occupied by the society. The library now contains 
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Book Stacks in the Library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
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of practically every important seedsman and nurseryman in 
Europe and America. The library is open to the public each 
week day but only members are permitted to take books away. 
Miss Maria Samuel is the librarian, working under a library 
committee of which Mrs. Horatio G. Lloyd is chairman. 


Free Garden Classes in Chicago 


Through the courtesy of the West Chicago (Ill.) Park 
Commissioners, an elementary course in various phases of 
practical gardening will be conducted by members of the Gar- 
field Park Conservatory staff. The class will meet promptly 
at 2 p.m., at Garfield Park refectory, located on Washington 
Boulevard near Hamlin Avenue, Chicago, on the dates sched- 
uled. In addition, five evening lectures will be given to provide 
a better opportunity for showing lantern slides, and also to 
enable those persons to be present who cannot come during 
the day. There is no charge. An outline of the plant subjects 
follows: 


Feb. 1. 8 p.m. ‘‘Hardy Perennials for the Homeground,” illustrated 
with lantern slides, by Frank K. Balthis. _ ¢ 

Feb. 3. 2 p.m. “Plant Materials for Foundation Planting,” by 
Robert Van Tress. 

Feb. 6. 2 p.m. “Growing Plants From Seed,’’ by Troy Standard. 
A practical demonstration of growing plants from 
seeds. 

Feb. 8. 2 p.m. ‘“The Home Propagation of Plants,"’ by R. J. Mohr. 
Demonstration with living materials. 

Feb. 10. 8 p.m. ‘‘Fixing Up the Yard,”’ illustrated with lantern slides, 
by Frank K. Balthis. 

Feb. 13. 2 p.m. ‘Small Pools and Aquatic Plants,”’ by F. K. Balthis. 

Feb. 15. 2 p.m. “Shrubs for the Homegrounds,”’ by Robert Van 
Tress. 

Feb. 17. 2 p.m. ‘“The Arrangement of Flowers for Various Pur- 
poses,"’ by Messrs. Mohr, Ham, and Standard. A 
practical demonstration. 

Feb. 20. 2 p.m. ‘‘Common Insects and Diseases and How to Combat 
Them,” by J. Ham. 

Feb. 21. 8 p.m. ‘‘Roses, Their Use, How to Care for Them, and the 
Best Sorts for the Chicago Region,”’ by Frank K. 
Balthis. Illustrated with slides released by the Amer- 
ican Rose Society. 

Feb. 23. 2 p.m. “Outdoor Bedding Plants for the Homeground,”’ 
by R. J. Mohr. 

Feb. 24. 2 p.m. ‘Pruning Shrubs and Trees, and the Protection of 
Plants,’’ by Robert Van Tress. 

Feb. 27. 8 p.m. ‘‘How to Make and Maintain a Lawn,”’ by Robert 
Van Tress. 

Mar. 1. 2 p.m. ‘‘House Plants, the Best Kinds to Grow, and How to 
Care for Them,” by Frank K. Balthis. A collection 
of the best types of house plants will be on exhibi- 
tion. 

Mar. 3. 2 p.m. ‘Annuals for the Yard, What They Are, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Troy Standard. 

Mar. 6. 2 p.m. ‘‘Trees for the Yard,"’ by Robert Van Tress. 

Mar. 8. 8 p.m. “Hardy and Tender Vines for All Purposes,’’ illus- 


trated with slides, by Frank K. Balthis. 


Unique Flower Show Schools in Ohio 


Ohio's flower show schools are unique. They are sponsored 
jointly by the local county agricultural agent and the county’s 
garden clubs. In some instances, through the co-operation of 
the regional director of the Ohio Association of Garden 
Clubs, they include from four to eight counties. The schools 
are conducted by Prof. Victor H. Ries, extension specialist in 
floriculture of the Ohio State University, and are usually held 
in June, July, August and September, when garden flowers 
are plentiful. The enrollment is usually limited to 100, 
which in most cases means that each club is allowed to send 
from two to ten representatives. 

The schools start at 9:30 a.m. and are held in some build- 
ing where adequate table space is available. Each person is 
asked to bring in several containers and suitable flowers to use 
in them. The morning session is spent-in a discussion of 
flower show management. A schedule is made up to include 
the various flowers and containers brought in. 

Following lunch there is a discussion of the fundamentals 
of judging. Then the group is divided—one-half into the 
necessary committees, the other into exhibitors. One-half 
hour is taken to stage a small flower show. When difficulties 
occur, as they always do, everyone is stopped and the problem 
discussed. 
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After the show is staged, the entire group is divided into 
judges, each to judge one class. The judging completed, the 
chairman of each group explains why they judged as they 
did. Professor Ries then analyzes the different entries and the 
entire group enters into a discussion. A vote is taken as to the 
awards and if it does not agree with Mr. Ries’ choice, he ex- 
plains his decision. 

In this way every entry in the show is usually discussed 
and criticized. Everyone takes an active part. Much help may 
be given in flower arrangement in a direct practical way. All 
questions are answered (there are many of them) and dis- 
cussed when necessary. The schools finish about four o'clock. 

A second school, held a year later, usually goes more fully 
into the details of flower arrangements and judging. But 
again the individuals make up all arrangements and’ do the 
judging, the entire group joining in the discussion. Mr. Ries 
acts in the capacity of referee, supplying information when 
needed and bringing up problems to be solved. 


Cactus and Succulent Society 


The Cactus and Succulent Society of America has elected 
the following officers for 1933: 

President, Charles Gibbs Adams, Los Angeles; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Jacolyn Manning, Pasadena; secretary, Theodore 
Hutchinson, Azusa, Calif.; treasurer, Robert W. Poindexter, 
Long Beach, Calif.; executive committee: Mrs. Robert 
Samuels of Pasadena, Carl Seelbach of Hawthorne, Calif., 
and William Maechtlen of Los Angeles, Calif.; editor, Scott 
E. Haselton, Los Angeles, Calif. 


American Carnation Society’s Annual Show 


This year the American Carnation Society will hold its 
annual convention in Horticultural Hall at Worcester, Mass., 
and at the same time will stage its 42nd Annual Carnation 
Show. The dates of the show are Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 25 and 26, opening at 5 p.m. the first day and con- 
tinuing until 10 p.m. the second day. The Worcester County 
Garden Clubs, the Worcester Garden and Florists’ Club and 
the Massachusetts State Department of Agriculture will co- 
operate with the American Carnation Society in putting on 
this exhibition, which will be free. 


Illustrated Lecture on Old Chinese Gardens 


Miss Grace Boynton of Yenching University, Peking, 
China, is to give a lecture in the Y. W. C. A. Building at 140 
Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass., at 2 p.m. on Saturday, 
January 21, for the benefit of the Massachusetts Parent- 
Teacher Association. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts will 
present Chinese exhibits in connection with the lecture. Miss 
Boynton has spent much time in China and has many beauti- 
fully colored slides to illustrate her lecture. 


Gladiolus Society’s Winter Program 


The Winter program of the New England Gladiolus So- 
ciety has been announced by William Edwin Clark of Sharon, 
Mass. The monthly meetings are to be held as usual in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, at 2:30 P.M. Members of the 
society and friends are urged to attend. Details of the pro- 
grams will be sent out previous to each meeting to persons 
residing near Boston and any others requesting them. 


February 11—In charge of the Publicity and Year Book Committee 
and Color Classification and Schedule Committee. 

March 11—In charge of the Demonstration Gardens Committee, 
Professor Harold E. White, Chairman. Question Box. 

April 8—In charge of the Exhibition Committee. 


Early in August, the society will hold a Field Day at the 
gladiolus demonstration gardens that are to be planted at the 
Field Station of the Massachusetts State College, Waltham, 
Mass. 





NOVELTIES IN THE 1933 CATALOGUES 


AST year, 1932, saw the introduction of a number of un- 
. usually fine novelty annuals which became so sweep- 
ingly popular that they are bound to be prominent 
again this season. The nasturtium Golden Gleam undoubtedly 
will make still more friends this year than it did last. The 
brilliant orange marigold Guinea Gold is also outstanding. 

One cannot prophesy that the calendula Chrysantha will 
be a leading novelty for 1933 and yet it is so distinctly differ- 
ent from the old-type that it will receive much attention. The 
double blossoms are informal in habit with long petals that 
curl at the ends like those of a Japanese chrysanthemum. They 
are bright golden canary-yellow in color. The plants, too, 
that should grow to two and one-half feet high are more 
graceful in habit, with narrow, dark green leaves and long 
straight flower stalks. There is a long blooming season which 
should make this variety excellent for garden ornament and 
cutting. Apparently, this variety is being introduced under 
both the names Chrysantha and Sunshine. 

Canterbury bells have long been admired in old-fashioned 
gardens. The old type is a biennial but a variety has been 
perfected that will bloom within six months from the time of 
sowing seed. Seeds sown in February will flower in July. Per- 
haps this is of more advantage to southern gardeners than to 
those in the North, except wherever it is possible to sow seeds 
indoors. At any rate, with this new strain it will be possible 
to have canterbury bells in bloom throughout the season. The 
plants make a strong growth of about two and one half feet 
in height, each well grown specimen having six or more flower 
spikes. The colors are mixed at the present time coming in 
tones of blue, pink and white. This variety is receiving a 
prominent place in the current catalogues and it is bound to 
be widely grown. 

Every year brings new varieties of some of the popular 
annuals such as ageratums. Little Silver Star is distinctly 
different than other ageratums in that the low compact plants 
make a round cushion four inches high and eight inches across 
thickly covered with silver-grey, star-like blossoms. This 
habit of growth, of course, recommends it highly for edging 
purposes. 

Another edging plant is found in the candytuft Miniature 
Gem, a wee plant that grows only three and one-half inches 
high bearing a solid broad mass of snowy-white, hyacinth- 
like blossoms. These dwarf plants, of course, fit well into the 
rock garden. Naturally there is a new eschscholtzia, too, the 
variety being Sutton’s Brightness, a fiery orange, semi-double 
kind with fluted petals. This novelty and in fact the 20 or 
more named varieties now available, are very much worth 
while. 

The word meconopsis no doubt elicits exclamations of de- 
light on the one hand and memories of failure on the other, 
and yet there are many gardeners who wiil be keen to try a 
new species, M. regia, recently discovered in eastern Nepal by 
Major Lall Dhowj at an altitude of 14,000 feet. Plants 
already have been successfully grown in England, where they 
were given both the Royal Horticultural Society’s Award of 
Merit and its First Class Certificate. Under ideal growing con- 
ditions, which are said to be similar to those required by M. 
wallichi, this biennial should make a vigorous plant three to 
five feet in height. It is an evergreen with a basal rosette of 
leaves two feet across. The Winter foliage is described as being 
very attractive, colored pale green and covered with soft 
silvery hairs. The handsome flowering stems are well clothed 
with smaller leaves. 

The first blossoms should open in June with a succession 
of bloom for several weeks. It will be interesting to learn who 
first grows a plant that will bear flowers measuring four to 
six inches in diameter, the size claimed for this species. The 
flowers are an attractive soft yellow color with a large cluster 


of orange stamens in the center. Not much cultural informa- 
tion is available about this plant except that it must be pro- 
tected from excessive wetness during Winter months. Seeds, 
for the present, are scarce. 

Last year, Burbank’s double frilled shasta daisy was widely 
distributed by a few nurseries. There is now available seed of 
a new giant double white shasta daisy, perennial, that pro- 
duces blooms looking very much like giant frilled asters, 
sometimes measuring five inches in diameter and being borne 





The Dainty Chrysanthemum Mawi, Which May Be Grown as an 
Annual in the North 





The Calendula Chrysantha Is a Departure From the Older 
Types of Calendula 
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on long stiff stems over a period of about three months. This 
variety will be particularly valuable where China asters can- 
not be grown. 

Probably godetias are not grown as freely as they should 
be. The variety Sybil Sherwood, a novelty this year, has a 
rich tone of salmon-pink blended with orange. There is a 
delicate white border around the petals. The plants make a 
vigorous growth to 20 inches in height with strong stems that 
permit cutting the flowers freely. This variety has gained an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England. Another fine new variety is White Swan that makes 
a dwarf. compact plant covered with large, pure white, wide- 
open blossoms. 

A new color note is found among annual mallows in the 
variety Sunset. The petunia-like blossoms are a rich satiny 
rose color that is very striking and different. The plants are 
very free flowering. 

Not all novelties are new in the sense that they have been 





The Godetia Sybil Sherwood From England Is Recommended 
for Its Salmon-Pink Color 


recently discovered. The South African Ursinia pulchra has 
been known for many decades, but nevertheless it -is being 
featured this year. It is a brilliant but delicate annual a little 
over six inches high and bearing rich orange daisy-like blos- 
soms. Chrysanthemum maw is likewise not new and yet it is 
becoming generally available this year for the first time. It is 
a perennial in the southern states and, in fact, has already been 
successfully grown in California. It should prove hardy in the 
East as far north as Washington, D. C. Elsewhere it might 
be grown as an annual, started early. This species grows about 
18 inches high and produces many dainty blossoms varying 
in color from pale to deep pink. The foliage has an attractive 
silvery appearance. The value, perhaps, of this species is that 
it flowers freely during most of the season. It self-sows freely 
and transplants easily. 

Cascade chrysanthemums are becoming popular so rapidly 
that selected seeds are now being offered by a few.firms. The 
colors include pink, pink and white, rose-pink and tones of 
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yellow-orange and bronze. Another entirely different strain 
of chrysanthemum called Piper’s hybrids, a hardy perennial 
garden type, is making its debut this year. Vigorous flower- 
ing-size plants can be had in bloom in September, it is said, 
from seeds sown early in April. The colors are bronze, terra- 
cotta, crimson, pink and maroon. 

New snapdragons to start early this year include Newport 
Golden, a semi-tall variety colored lemon to deep golden 
yellow, Snowcap, a dwarf edging or rock garden variety with 
glistening white flowers, and Tangerine, brilliant orange in 
color and with long spikes of large flowers. 

A new Iceland poppy with flowers twice the size of the old 
strain has been perfected and called Fakenham hybrids. The 
plants are very strong growing, producing stems 18 inches 
long. The blossoms, coming in a wide range of colors from 
pure white through yellow-orange, apricot and pink to lav- 
ender, open much wider than other kinds so that they re- 
semble somewhat the blossoms of Romneya coultert. 

The flowering tobacco, admired for its rich fragrance, has 
a distinct dwarf white form which is being introduced as 
Snowstorm. The plants grow only about 18 inches high 
and have a distinct basal rosette of leaves unlike those of 
other varieties. he pure white blossoms are about the size 
of a quarter and they have the distinct advantage of remain- 
ing open all day long. Spring sown seeds will by mid-Summer 
produce fine border plants and with flowers of value even for 
cutting. 

Although the doubling of morning glory blossoms may 
not appeal to some gardeners, there is, nevertheless, a double 
ipomoea Rose Marie, colored a deep shade of rose. It blooms 
early and very freely. 

A distinct advance has been made in the Hartwegi annual 
lupines in a new giant strain that grows under favorable con- 
ditions to a height of three to four feet, branching freely at 
the base and bearing a number of tall flowering spikes to each 
plant. The blooms are considerably larger than those of other 
varieties. The colors are mixed being in tones of blue, rose 
and white. 

New stocks are again presented this year for discriminating 
amateur gardeners. Buttercup is a rich deep tone of yellow. 
A large percentage of double flowering plants may be expected. 
Shasta is a giant among white stocks, having large, heavy 
blooms on very long stems. 

‘As usual there are many new sweet peas. There has been 
a tendency toward the ruffled types, of which one of the most 
promising is Lady Ruffles, which won a gold medal in Scot- 
land. The color is soft pink on a white ground. There are 
other new ruffled varieties in primrose and carmine. Great 
vigor is claimed for Nobility, a pale salmon-pink on a deep 
cream ground color that blends so closely as to approach buff. 
Many persons will, no doubt, favor a lustrous blue-black 
novelty called Ebony. Cattleya Queen, a Spencer variety, is 
rosy-mauve, tinted orchid. 

A late catalogue from England announces the release of 
seeds of two species of nomocharis, liliaceous plants from 
western China. These are startlingly new and beautiful, hav- 
ing a growth similar to lilies but averaging only about two 
feet in height. One, N. pardanthina, produczs 12 or so nod- 
ding flowers to a plant. The perianth is delicate rosy purple, 
slightly spotted with deep maroon blotches at the base. It 
will take, of course, several years to grow flowering sized 
bulbs. N. matret, also from the Far East, bears three-inch 
satiny-white blossoms spotted with reddish purple. The edges 
of the petals are beautifully frilled and crimped to give the 
flowers the appearance of an odontoglossum orchid. Both of 
these nomocharis species have received awards from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. They are rare and undoubtedly seeds 
will be scarce this year. It is possible, too, that they will be 
difficult to grow except in favored sections of the country like 
the Pacific Northwest. Nevertheless, they open up an avenue 
of exciting experimentation. 
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‘a mealybug, the plaguey little cottony-looking insect 
that sucks the life out of ferns, palms, crotons, cinerarias, 
and other plants in the conservatory, has an arch enemy in 
the Australian ladybird beetle. Now, one has only to obtain 
a box of these beetles, turn them loose, and the mealybugs 
melt from sight. This method of warring against mealybugs 
is new in the East, but not in California. I find that citrus 
fruit growers use ladybird beetles regularly in their orchards. 
They call them ‘‘cryps,’’ which is short for cryptolaemus. 

These little black beetles, not to be confused with the red 
ladybugs of the East, begin to attack mealybugs as soon as 
they are released, puncturing them and sucking out the 
contents. They then lay eggs among the dead. These eggs 
hatch, and the youngsters begin to feed on eggs and young 
alike. The larvae are most efficient. If they get too hungry, 
they may even eat aphids and other similar insects. 

Of course, all this seems too good to be true. Nevertheless, 
reports of early experiments are very optimistic. There are 
some hitches, naturally. One should thoroughly fumigate the 
greenhouse a few days before the beetles are introduced to get 
rid of other pests. Ants may bother the ladybird beetles, and 
should be eliminated with a poison ahead of time. It is neces- 
sary to release the ‘‘cryps’’ when the ventilators may be closed 
for an hour or so until the insects become settled. By their 
own diligence, they often quickly clean up all their food and 
so starve. Syringing with the hose knocks them off. They are 
sometimes killed by insecticides that must be used before all 
the mealybugs have been destroyed. 

I am told that the change from the larval to the pupal stage 
is the most difficult. A safe place where the insects can remain 
undisturbed for ten days is necessary. Burlap strips tacked to 
boards are used in orchards, and I see no reason why they 
could not be supplied in the greenhouse as well. 

The introducer of these curious parasites admits that ‘‘it 
will take some study and experimenting to learn to use them 
successfully in greenhouses.’’ Many owners of greenhouses, no 
doubt, will want to try out “‘cryps’’ themselves. Incidentally, 
the beetles are shipped safely by air mail in a ventilated 
package. 


LD gardeners have a pleasant memory of a small, twiggy 
plant with bright yellow, sweetly fragrant blossoms 
known as the honey-bell. Mahernia verticillata. It was at 
one time a favorite greenhouse plant, and it is now 
regaining friends among amateurs who have small AY, 
conservatories. Its pretty, bell-like blossoms will age 
scent the entire conservatory. They comeattheends 
of slender arching stems. The fact that the plants 
soon become straggly explains the usual recom- 
mendation that it be grown in a hanging basket. 
However, the woody stems are so flexible that they 
may be trained in various ways. The foliage is 
finely cut. 

Honey-Bells flower abundantly during the Win- 
ter and Spring months. Their clear yellow blooms 
are very cheerful and bright at this time. The plants 
may even be set outdoors in Summer when they 
will continue to blossom. 

This plant is not hard to grow. It needs a cool 
greenhouse. The potting compost may be made of 
equal parts of loam, peat and leaf mold to which 
has been added a little sand. Amateurs should be 
warned, however, that the roots of flowering size, 
established plants dislike being disturbed very 
much. The potting of these plants is best done in 
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the Spring after the tops have been cut back. Propagation is 
easy from short cuttings that may be taken during the Sum- 
mer and rooted in sand under glass. 


. seems rather a pity that the majestic sycamore tree, famed 
in Southern prose and poem, faces destruction in New 
Orleans. The city park commission, however, has declared 
that the clutter caused by falling sycamore leaves on thorough- 
fares increase the danger of floods in the streets following 
severe rains, due to the clogging of drains. One alarmed mem- 
ber has pointed out that a heavy rainfall in the past two 
months would have caused several sections of the city to be 
flooded for a lengthy period. The commission, much impressed, 
has passed a resolution to stop all future planting of the un- 
popular sycamore. Means will be taken to prohibit private 
home owners from planting sycamores in their gardens. 

For hundreds of years the sycamores of New Orleans have 
rivalled in prominence the widely known magnolias and 
palms of the semi-tropical capital of the South. Within the 
passage of a half century, unless the present plan is changed, 
the sycamore will virtually be gone from New Orleans and 
the entire aspect of the city’s streets will be changed, a con- 
summation to be des.red from a sanitary point of view, per- 
haps, but not from that of those who cherish the picturesque 
appearance of the old city. 


:* seems to me that the state colleges are becoming more 
flower-show conscious than ever before. The Massachusetts 
State College at Amherst is a case in point. Late last Novem- 
ber, six departments of the College, the Holyoke and Nor- 
thampton Florists and Gardeners Club, Smith College, Mount 
Holyoke College and leading florists and nurserymen in the 
Vicinity co-operated to stage a splendid exhibition covering 
20,000 square feet in the new physical education building. 

Of particular merit was the penthouse garden staged by 
Professor L. L. Blutrdell’s class. The College has been out- 
standing in the field of landscape architecture for many years 
under the able direction of Professor Frank A. Waugh, and 
it is not surprising, therefore, to discover a livable penthouse 
garden as the one illustrated at the college flower show. This 
exhibit suggests a new field for garden clubs that are making 
their plans for the coming spring flower shows. 
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ARTHUR HOYT SCOTT FOUNDATION 


 egwengcharrmesetd all of the public gardens in America have 
been established by botanists and built from the botanical 
point of view rather than from an interest in practical gar- 
dening. We have no such institution as Wisley, where horti- 
culture comes first. It is of interest, therefore, to all gardeners 
to know that at Swarthmore College, near Philadelphia, Pa., 
a Foundation has been endowed for the encouragement of 
gardening by the planting of a collection of trees, shrubs and 
flowers primarily of interest to the average gardener. Al- 
though botanical relationships will be recognized and empha- 
sized by plant location, the main object of the planting will 
be to show to the students of the college and to the citizens of 
the community and nearby communities some of the finer 
plants which they can grow in their own gardens. 

Arthur Hoyt Scott was a self-taught gardener. He was a 
graduate of Swarthmore College, class of 1895, and lived first 
in Philadelphia and later in Media. In his later years he often 
said that he wished that as a beginner he might have had the 
opportunity to see good collections of plants. It is related that 
he went all the way to Ithaca to see the peony collection be- 
fore planting his peony garden and to Highland Park, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., before selecting his lilacs. He wished then that 
such collections might have been near at hand for him to 
study when he first became interested in gardening. At the 
time of his death he was planning how such a garden might 
be established. 

In 1929 the Arthur Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation 
was established in his memory at Swarthmore College. The 
college owns about 250 acres of land, a portion of which, the 
campus, is on fairly flat and open ground, while a much larger 
portion consists of steep wooded hillsides. Before 1930 there 
were growing on the campus and in the woods about 250 
kinds of trees, shrubs and wild flowers. In 1931 and 1932 
more than a thousand species and varieties of trees, shrubs and 
flowers were added to this collection. Among flowering trees 
there were added nearly a dozen kinds of magnolias, a dozen 
kinds of hawthorns, 25 kinds of flowering apples and 35 
kinds of Japanese cherries. 

Among the flowering shrubs which have been added are 50 
varieties of lilacs, a dozen or more varieties of deutzia, phila- 
delphus, lonicera, viburnum, spiraea, cotoneaster and cydonia. 
There are over 40 varieties of rhododendrons and about 15 
species and 50 varieties of azaleas. In herbaceous plants there 
are 100 varieties of daffodils, 100 varieties of iris, 100 varie- 
ties of peonies (these two a gift from the garden of the late 
James Boyd, president of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society), and over 200 kinds of chrysanthemums. A special 
article about the chrysanthemum collection appears in the 
1933 Year Book of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 
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In addition to the planting of the conspicuous flowering 
plants there is a pinetum including about 20 kinds of pine, a 
dozen kinds of spruce, half a dozen hemlocks, and over 30 
kinds of arborvitae and junipers, as well as firs, larches and 
other conifers. 

The steep wooded hillsides on the college grounds give an 
opportunity for wild-garden planting. The woods are pre- 
dominately oak, tulip, beech and dogwood with some really 
fine hemlocks and other trees scattered through. Laurel and 
azalea are native and there are many wild flowers and ferns. 
Paths have been constructed so that it is possible to visit all 
portions of this property and many thousands of young trees 
and shrubs have been planted. The northern section of the 
woods is to be kept entirely for plants native to Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania. Adjoining it will be a section where 
plants of other parts of Pennsylvania will be added. Then 
there will be an all-American tract and finally a world tract 
where plants from all parts of the world that are suitable for 
naturalizing in our woods will be planted. 

Philadelphia is fortunate in having a practical garden of 
this kind at its very door. Gardeners there will have a chance 
to see in a public planting, properly labeled, many of the 
things which they themselves could and should be growing. 
The planting is still young and has been going forward 
slowly as the endowment has been feeling the effects of the 
times and funds have to be expended cautiously. Enough has 
been planted, however, to show how fine this planting should 
become in a few years. 


LIBRARY ACCESSIONS IN BOSTON 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


Het bloembollen boek, by Tjebbo Franken. Amsterdam, Blitz, 1931. 

The book of the garden, by Arthur Stanley. Lond., Nicholson, 1932. 

The book of the lawn, by Reginald Beale. Lond., Cassell, 1931. 

La culture des fleurs, by B. Vercier. Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1932. 

Fertilizers and crop production, by L. L. Van Slyke. N. Y., Judd, 1932. 

Florentine villas, by Janet Ross. N. Y., Dutton, 1901. 

From , sunset garden, by S. B. Mitchell. Garden City, Doubleday, 
1932. 

Garland of perennials. Lond., Medici soc., 1929. 

Lily year-book, 1932. Lond., Royal horticultural society, 1932. 

— .~ — by Philippe de Vilmorin; new ed. Paris, Bail- 
iére, : 

Le — acquatiche, by G. Girardi and A. del Lungo. Milan, Hoepli, 
1 : 


Les plantes grimpantes de plein air, by S. J. Mottet. Paris, Librairie 


agricole, 1932. 

A simple guide to rock gardening, by Sir J. L. Cotter; new ed. rev. by 
W. Irving. N. Y., Macm., 1932. 

Success with house plants, by J. L. Kift and K. B. Hedenberg. N. Y., 
DeLaMare, 1932. 

— of the world, by W. N. Clute; 2d ed. Indianapolis, Clute, 


AN EGYPTIAN ROSE IN AMERICA 


HE seed came from the beautiful, restful garden of the 

Winter palace in Luxor, Egypt, where tall palm trees 
threw their long shadows on the sands and screened us from 
the perpetual blue sky. The little seed germinated, grew 
into a plant and blossomed in a greenhouse in Weston. Then 
the plant came to be with the goldfish in the conservatory. 
At first it did not like the change. The petals dropped from 
the blossom. The leaves fell off, but look, a better change is 
coming: new leaves are starting out all over it. Perhaps it 
will bloom again while I am enjoying its larger, darker red 
roses, its sister roses which are always in our rooms while 
we are in Luxor. We are greeted with beautiful great bunches 
of them as we approach the boat landing, we find them in 
our rooms, we enjoy them, yet I shall look forward to the 
day in April when the purple, yellow and white crocus are 
in flower along the borders at Hillcrest and the daffodils are 
coming into bloom, to see if my little rose is again in blossom 
to give me a welcome home. 

—M. R. Case. 

Hillcrest Gardens, Weston, Mass. 
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Bedding Delphiniums at King’s Mills House, Wrexham, England, Flowering Nine Inches From the Ground 


A WAY TO IDENTIFY DELPHINIUMS 


Leon H. Leonian, the author of this article, is Secretary 
of the American Delphinium Society and unusually 
well qualified to deal with the subject discussed. 


P | ‘%O the casual observer there is a sameness about all del- 
phiniums; to the true delphinium fan every delphinium 
plant differs from every other delphinium plant. There 

must be a median point between these two extreme viewpoints. 
At least 300 named varieties of the delphinium exist, but there 
is not a single ‘‘expert’’ who can identify all of them. Does this 
mean that there are too many duplications among the named 
varieties? Perhaps. On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
most of these 300 varieties have some distinguishing character 
which could be recognized if we had an organized scheme of 
classification. —The botanist would be helpless without his 
keys and his taxonomic schemes. Our concept of varieties and 
species is based upon certain combinations of more or less 
stable characters which a given genus or species of plant may 
possess. The genus delphinium is distinguished by a certain 
number of characters; the way characteristics combine is the 
rule whereby species and varieties are delimited. 

Classification is a necessary evil. At best, it is going to be 
nothing more than an artificial scheme for our own con- 
venience. So long as we treat it as such, it will serve us; but as 
soon as we consider it a vital thing, then we will do the 
serving. 

Types of flowers, color, and types of flower spikes consti- 
tute the principal means of classifying delphiniums. There are 
three main types of flowers: single, semi-double, and double. 
Single flowers possess only one row of sepals (the colored part 
of the delphinium flower) and a variable number of petals, 
the latter forming the “‘eye’’ or the ‘“‘bee.”” Semi-double 
flowers have two rows of sepals, and the doubles more than 
two rows. Eyes may be present or absent. Extreme cases of 
doubling yield pompon flowers known as the ranunculus 
type. No one need experience any difficulty in readily recog- 
nizing these three different types. 

A further subdivision based on the shape of individual 
sepals may be permissible and will help to segregate the varie- 
ties still more. Broad and narrow sepals are the two extremes 
which stand out very prominently; the latter are much longer 
than the former, and are narrow, aster-like. Frilled sepals are 
now being introduced; being charming novelties, they find 
much favor among the fanciers. 

Another easily recognizable characteristic of individual 
flowers consists of the nature of their formation. If the sepals 
lie perfectly flat, disc-like flowers are the result; if they tend 
to stand out, a cup-like or campanulate arrangement follows. 


There are innumerable variations of these formations, but 
one should become wary about such things; when details 
become too fine, confusion is certain to result. 

Color standardization and color classification constitute 
our greatest stumbling block. The multitudinous shades of 
blue and purple and their inconceivable combinations are so 
extensive as to defy analysis; words are highly inadequate to 
describe them; even the various color standards prepared after 
much research and expense fall far short in this respect. There 
are too many in-between shades that the brush of man cannot 
interpret. 

Even if it were possible for all of us to agree on the classifi- 
cation of the countless color tones to which the delphinium 
is heir, we would still be lost in a sea of names, terms, and 
numerals which are now used by color standardizers in a vain 
effort to give words to the world of colors all about us. Just 
what can such terms as phenyl, amparo, smalt, methyl, and 
salvia blue convey to the average gardener? Without a color 
chart such terms are meaningless; even with a color chart it 
would be difficult for most of us to make an approximately 
correct match. Looking upon this question from a common- 
sense point of view, we cannot fail but see that too much 
hair splitting is a useless and wasteful procedure. However, 
we cannot deny that a certain amount of terminology is nec- 
essary. If we must put up with the necessary evil, let us not 
make it unnecessarily evil. Realizing that we cannot give voice 
to the endless shades of blue and purple, let us remain true to 
such homely and familiar terms as gentian, lilac, violet, laven- 
der, mauve, rose, cherry, cyclamen, geranium, cornflower, 
plum, pansy, sky and cobalt. These terms will not cover all 
the shades, to be sure, nor will they be anything more than 
broadly approximate, yet they will admirably serve the pur- 
pose of the average gardener. 

Blue and purple are the two principal colors of the del- 
phinium. The mauve, rose, and lavender shades are merely 
dilutions and variations of these. In classifying delphinium 
colors the first thing to do is to determine whether we are 
dealing with self-colors or with combinations. Once we have 
segregated self-blues, purples, lavenders and mauves on the 
one hand, and blends or color combinations on the other, we 
are confronted by the task of subdividing the colors according 
to their depth into light, medium and dark shades. Light and 
dark colors can be segregated without any difficulty, but in 
case of medium shades the personal element enters to compli- 


cate the situation. 
The “‘eye’’ or ‘‘bee’’ is of much value in classification. Its 
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presence or absence makes it possible to bring about a sharp 
primary separation of varieties. Where the eye is present, a 
series of subdivisions can be made according to the size (large 
or small), formation (flat or tufted), depth of color (light or 
dark), and color (white, yellow, brown, gray, black, mauve, 
purple, etc.). Self-colored and bicolored eyes lend additional 
help. It becomes immediately apparent that the different com- 
binations of eyes and sepals, not to say anything about floral 
types, will yield a great many varieties which may be identi- 
fied by the use of a key such as employed by the botanists, 
only infinitely simpler. No adequate description and identi- 
fication will be possible without such a key. 

The types of flower spikes are of much help in classifica- 
tion. Accordingly we can divide hybrid delphiniums into the 
following groups: 

1. Slender. 

2. Broad. 
The broad spikes may further be subdivided into 
a. Columnar or slightly tapering. 
b. Broad pyramidal, with compact inflorescence 
c. Broad pyramidal, with loose inflorescence. 

Summing up, we find that delphinium characteristics may 
be listed as follows: at least three flower types, single, semi- 
double, and double; two sepal types, broad and narrow; two 





Blooms of ‘‘Peruvian Daffodils’’ Which Appeared in Two Weeks 
From the Time the Bulbs Were Planted 


sepal arrangements, flat and campanulate; at least 13 color 
groups, such as dark, medium and light self-blues, dark, me- 
dium and light self-mauves, dark, medium and light self- 
purples, dark, medium and light bicolors, and whites; at 
least two types of eyes, single and double; eyeless flowers add 
another character to the list. 

‘The eyes may show a minimum of ten different colors such 
as black, gray, dark brown, light brown, white, cream, laven- 
der, purple and bicolors. The hairy or smooth nature of the 
eye adds two more distinguishing characters. 

Finally, there are at least four different spike types such as 
(1) columnar-slender, (2) columnar-massive, (3) broad- 
pyramidal with compact inflorescence, and (4) broad-pyra- 
midal with loose inflorescence. All possible combinations of 
the foregoing characteristics will yield hundreds of indi- 
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viduals that can be separated and classified with no great 
difficulty by the aid of an adequate key. 

In this article an attempt has been made to bring out only 
such points as may be readily observed and recognized by the 
average gardener. The specialist sees many other points which 
ordinarily escape attention, but this is written for the layman, 
not the specialist. 

—Leon H. Leonian. 
Morgantown, W. Va. 


A BULB BLOOMING IN THREE WEEKS 


OURTEEN days after planting the bulbs of Hymenocallis 

(Ismene) calathina in my garden I had flowers in bloom. 
Ordinarily, however, three weeks are required for the first 
flowers to show, but they continue in bloom for two to three 
weeks. Spikes from large bulbs have four to six large lily-like 
white flowers with a characteristic deeply toothed and fringed 
edge; those from smaller bulbs, two or more. I have never 
had any plant that produces flowers so quickly after being put 
in the ground. The leaves grow rapidly, reach a length of 
about two feet, and remain bright and green until: killed by 
frost. 

After the ground warms up I make three plantings at two- 
week intervals and thus have flowers during a period of about 
six weeks. The first flowers from the earliest planting show 
in three weeks; those from the last in two. 

“Peruvian daffodil,”’ ‘“‘spider lily,’’ and “‘sea daffodil’ are 
common names for this South American amaryllid which is 
one of the showiest of Summer-flowering bulbs. Success is 
assured by planting bulbs that are two inches or more in 
diameter. Offsets, which are produced freely, reach blooming 
size in one or two years. They must have warm, dry Winter 
storage—a temperature of 60 degrees. The thick fleshy roots 
should not be injured nor removed. 

—Edwin C. Powell. 
Silver Spring, Md. 


GROWING LADY’S-SLIPPER ORCHIDS 


ADY’S-SLIPPER orchids, or cypripediums are easy to 
grow in the conservatory. They thrive under ordinary 
cultural conditions and give a beautiful display of blooms 
during the Christmas season. “‘Cypripediums may be grown 
in Wardian cases in the dwelling house and the new home 
miniature greenhouse which has recently been placed on the 
market.’’ The flowers also retain their freshness for a longer 
period than those of practically all other kinds of orchids. In 
presenting these facts in the first issue of the ‘“‘American Or- 
chid Society Bulletin,’’ David Lumsden says, ‘““We wonder 
why the plants are not more popular.” 

Cypripediums are terrestrial dwellers and should, therefore, 
be grown in the conservatory in flower pots using a compost 
consisting of fibrous peat (osmundine), a little charcoal, lime, 
sand and sphagnum moss. The writer emphasizes that these 
orchids require a liberal quantity of water during the growing 
period and since the resting period is very short they should 
never be allowed to become very dry at the roots even then. 

As the roots of cypripediums grow rapidly they need plenty 
of root room, although overpotting should be avoided. ‘‘Do 
not let the plants become pot-bound before dividing or trans- 
ferring to larger pots,’’ Lumsden advises. Give the plants 
ample drainage. Do not raise the crown of the plant above the 
rim of the pot. Overgrown plants are best divided just after 
flowering when the new growth commences to show. 

Cypripediums thrive best in a conservatory temperature at 
night between 55 and 60 degrees with a ten-degree rise in 
temperature during the day. When this maximum has been 
reached, the conservatory ventilators should be opened but 
avoid direct drafts on the plants. As the Summer advances the 
day and night temperatures may be increased from five to ten 
degrees. Spray the plants on all bright days and keep the 
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atmosphere in the conservatory moist by spraying water on 
the benches and walks at least once a day. This should be 
done more often on the hottest days of the Summer. 

The plants need some shade during the Summer months to 
keep the leaves from burning. This is best provided by means 
of roller blinds although a whiting may be put on the roof. 
More shading is required in Spring and Summer than in the 
Fall. Towards late Fall give the plants as much direct light as 
possible. Air and light are the two important elements that 
build up plant tissue. 

In closing his article on ‘‘Cypripedium Culture,’’ Lumsden 
gives the following suggestions: 


Build up a good healthy growth by keeping the plants at all times in a 
growing condition. Avoid sudden changes in temperature. Admit air on all 
occasions when the outside temperature warrants it. Fumigate occasionally, 
and spray regularly, using a good nicotine compound as a base. This treat- 
ment is incentive of a good rugged healthy growth, which is the secret of 
success in the culture of the cypripediums. 


By following these simple rules any amateur with a small 
conservatory or miniature indoor greenhouse may unhesitat- 
ingly venture into the growing of orchids with considerable 
assurance of success. 


THE NEW DAYLILY TARUGA 


HE daylily Taruga is a recent selection from many seed- 

lings having large flowers with distinctly folded and 
twisted petals. The first noteworthy seedling with this type 
of flower obtained by the writer was named Wau-Bun. This 
was first mentioned and illustrated in 1929 and it was more 
fully described with colored plate in 1930 (Addisonia 15: 
plate 488). It is now in the trade. 

Wau-Bun was crossed with about 40 types of the daylily, 
the object being to obtain a twisted type in varieties of various 
habits, seasons of bloom, colors and sizes. One progeny with 
the large-flowered and rather robust variety Yellow Hammer 
as a parent contained many fine seedlings some of which have 
twisted petals. Of these the seedling now named Taruga is 
perhaps most distinctive. It was selected by Mrs. Barnabas 
Bryan, Jr., in 1931 as the most outstanding and best daylily 
then (July 14) in flower in the experimental plots or in the 
collection of varieties at the New York Botanical Garden. 
Mrs. Bryan suggested that the ancient Peruvian-Indian 
(Quichua) name Taruga, meaning deer, be used for the hor- 
ticultural name of the plant. 

‘Taruga is semi-robust with erect, well-branched scapes and 
about three feet tall. The flower is spreading to a width of 
about six inches. The petals are about four and one-half 
inches long and one and one-quarter inches wide and they are 
somewhat folded on the midrib and twister. The color is a 
clear lemon-yellow with a very faint and hardly noticeable 
tinge of fulvous in the midzone. 

The season of bloom of Taruga is during the middle and 
the latter part of July, and in northwestern Connecticut the 
flowering extends into the first part of August. Compared 
with Wau-Bun, the flowers are less full, the color is more 
nearly yellow, the flowering period is later, the plant is 
slightly more robust and it spreads more rapidly in the crown. 
This is the first description and illustration of Taruga. 


—A. B. Stout. 
The New York Botanical Garden. 


FORCING BULBS INDOORS 


F amateurs would remember that before bulbs are forced 
indoors, they should have a well developed root system, 
many failures would be averted. It takes at least eight or ten 
weeks to get the bulbs well established. At the end of this 
time white roots should be coming out the hole in the bottom 
of the pot. To make sure, however, one should examine the 
roots by knocking the bulbs out of the pot. This is done by 
putting one’s hand over the soil (which should be thoroughly 
watered so that it will remain intact) turning the pot upside 
down and tapping the edge of it on something firm. The soil 
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will drop out in a solid mass like a cake. If the ‘‘cake’’ is well 
frosted with many white roots, the bulbs are ready to force. 
Dislodging the bulbs from the pot will do them no harm. 
Replace them by dropping the pot back over the roots, turn- 
ing it right side up, and firming the soil back into the pot by 
giving it a smart rap or two on a bench or table. 

Bulbs should not be brought into a warm room and sunny 
window at first. It is better to keep them in a light, cool 
storeroom, where the temperature does not go over 50 degrees. 
Glassed-in, unheated sun porches are ideal if the temperature 
does not go below 40 degrees at night. At these temperatures, 
the flower stems and foliage make ample growth but the 
flowers are retarded until the proper time for their opening. 
This step in forcing bulbs makes more vigorous foliage and 
long stems instead of unsatisfactory short stems and small 
blossoms. During this period, the soil should be kept moist 
at all times. 

Amateurs are sometimes concerned, when they bring their 
bulbs from storage, by the pale green or yellowish color of 





The Open Flower of the New Daylily Taruga 


the foliage which then should be only an inch or two high. 
As a matter of fact, there is no harm in: the foliage remaining 
a light color for several weeks while the stems are being drawn 
up. They will become rich green as soon as they reach the 
light. Not until they have their natural green color and the 
top growth is well advanced, with the flower buds showing, 
should bulbs be placed in direct sunlight. 

Bulbs naturally flower during the cool Spring months. ‘The 
ideal temperatures of 50 to 60 degrees, however, cannot usu- 
ally be maintained indoors. The length of life of the blooms 
will, therefore, be lengthened by keeping the bulbs in a win- 
dow where direct sunlight does not shine on the open flower. 
It would be too hot for them. Keep them in a cool place over- 
night. 

A succession of tulips, hyacinths and other bulbs can be 
had by bringing in one pot at a time from the pit outdoors 
or the storage room in the cellar. By the middle of January, 
Darwin tulips, such as Bartigon, Pride of Haarlem and 
Princess Elizabeth; the single early tulips, Couleur Cardinal, 
Prosperity, Keizerskroon and Vermillon Brilliant; the double 
tulips, Couronne D’Or, Murillo, and Mr. Van der Hoef; the 
narcissi Emperor and Spring Glory as well as poetaz varieties 
and hyacinths should be ready for forcing. All of these bulbs, 
of course, should have been potted last Fall, but the paper 
white narcissi and the Chinese sacred-lily can still be obtained 
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GLOWING BEAUTIES FOR 
1933 GARDENS 


Pkt. 
CALENDULA chrysantha. Long petalled, buttercup yellow, Mum-like. ......$.35 


CANTERBURY BELL, New Annual. Sow seed in February for August blooms. 
UE GRO WEES. 6.0 60 06h 008 0 64's WS 0005) 6406:56.54694 000400008 +34 0% 


MARIGOLD, Guinea Gold. A gold medal winner. Semi-double, golden-orange. ‘35 
MORNING GLORY, Heavenly Blue. An exquisite shade of blue that is 
50c 


universally admired. i nn. onan cm ae oe ate saaee aed abe 0.43 © hs 15 
NASTURTIUM, Golden Gleam. 1 eer a tremendous sale in 1932. 
WEES WESR CHACUNIINE WE Te 66 cece cs ercicceccceseeccosccccseeees -25 
PETUNIA, Heavenly Blue. An enuseal shade. Very popular. ........+..ee- 35 
Fringed Royal Purple. Outstanding in its color. .....-..+-eeeeeeeeeeeee 1.00 
Ramona Strain Dwarf Ruffled Giants. Unsurpassed for bedding. .......... 50 
SCABIOSA CAUCASICA, Isaac House Strain. An exceptional cut flower 
perennial, very little known in America as yet. Mixed colors—white 
Se ee E.R IEG ak cs So See N 00-5 o s40 oe heme 6s SO ap ae 35 
VERBENA, Lavender Glory. The most glorious color in Verbenas. ......... 35 


Ask for a Complete Novelty List — It's Free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW ENGLAND’S COLDEST NURSERY 
ASTILBE 


America, Betsy Cuperus, Gloria, Prof. Weilan, Rhineland and 8 other 
fine varieties, all for 35 cents each, $3.00 per dozen 


ACONITUM (Monkshood ) 


Autumnale, Fischeri, Napellus and Spark’s Variety 
All 25 cents each, 3 for 60 cents, $2.00 per dozen 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES 


Barr’s Pink, Mother of Pearl, Queen Mary and 10 other varieties, 
all at 25 cents each, 3 for 60 cents 


OUR ROCK GARDEN DEPARTMENT is one of AMERICA’S BEST 


More than 300 Varieties of Real Rock Plants 
Most of them at 25 cents each, 3 for 60 cents, $2.00 per dozen 


10% Discount on Early Orders 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Dept. H, Barre, Vt. 


Send for Our Free 72-page Catalog 








FALL PLANTING IS OVER 


But the BEST TIME of the year for planting large trees is here. 


Ask for our complete list of SPECIMEN EVERGREENS and 
SHADE TREES and our economic way of moving them during the 
Winter months. 

Prices greatly reduced. Catalog. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 








IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


“Do not let your chances like sunbeams pass you by.” Now is your chance to 
beautify your garden with choice Iris at very little expense. 

‘Depression’ has not interfered with our growing crops. We have an immense 
stock of choice varieties, and as we want you to have them, we will quote attractive 
prices. 

Varieties which recently sold for $25 you may now have for 25 cents,—just as 
good now as they were then. 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 
GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Introducing 
Two Wonder Gladiolus 
MR. LOUIS G. ROWE 


and 
SEABROOK WHITE 


Full description of these and many other new 

varieties will be in our new 1933 catalog. 

Please write for it. A fine GLADIOLUS 

COLLECTION of the newer varieties can be 

purchased for either $2.50 or $3.50. Kindly 

— to our advertisement in the December 
ue. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Superb 
Pink Lupine 


45 cents each 


Five plants for $2.00 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES 











Catalog of Distinctive Plants 
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and grown in pebbles and water, peat moss or bulb fiber. 
These will need only a few weeks in which to become well 
rooted before forcing. 

Tulips, hyacinths and narcissi, after flowering, should be 
kept in active growth as long as possible. When the leaves 
start to turn yellow, take the bulbs to the cellar and let them 
dry. They may be left in the pots until next Fall. Forced 
bulbs often flower well in the garden for several years, 
although it is not recommended that they be forced a second 
time. 


THE VAGARIES OF THE RED CEDAR 


OMMON along the Atlantic coast, the common red 
cedar, Juniperus virginiana, reveals many variations 
other than those of increased size as we find it farther South 
or in sheltered situations. The grayish, needle-like foliage 
develops into scale-like leaves as J. virginiana matures, and 
this maturity may be found in a tree a few feet high, but in 
some cultivated forms it is entirely absent. In the needle stage 
there is slight difference either in foliage color or form but a 
group of old trees show wide variations. 

In color we find markedly blue specimens (cultivated under 
the name of glauca), others a rich yellow or bronze green 
and still others almost as dark as a yew and these variations 
are not wholly a matter of season though the seasonal changes 
are often interesting. Such color variations are particularly 
noticeable when someone tries a clipped hedge of red cedar— 
it will stand clipping well but only extreme care in the selec- 
tion of mature specimens will achieve unity of tone. 

In habit there is almost equal variation: single-trunked 
specimens that are narrowly pyramidal and clothed to the 
ground or broadly conical standards, occasional wide-spread- 
ing plants with many trunks, their spread far exceeding their 
height. Except from crowding or exposure to wind any of 
these variants tend to be symmetrical. It is only natural that 
nursery-grown plants should tend also to be fully clothed and 
rather pyramidal for cedars are always being used as a poor 
apology for the Italian cypress. 

From good soil red cedars may be easily moved at any age. 
Bigger specimens form excellent accents though those of simi- 
lar color growth must be selected for formal balance. In scat- 
tered colonies with mats of heather and low junipers, with 
occasional roses or laurel we can suggest the beauty of New 
England pastures. Though usually found in sandy or well- 
drained soil their preference is not marked and the one point 
to remember either in the preservation of existing cedars or 
of planted ones is that air circulation is a necessity. Even a few 
months of smother in lush deciduous growth will kill the 
foliage beneath and its renewal is possible but very slow. 

Despite this handicap, you will find the Virginia Creeper 
growing far up a cedar or the green of honeysuckle twining 
upward without injury. I have seen also a lovely allee where 
roses were trained up and through 20-foot cedars (almost a 
rose to every cedar) without injury. The cedar foliage was on 
the outside, the rose trunks were well within and only in 
bloom were the clusters of the roses in any danger of clothing 
the cedar. The roses were, naturally, none too vigorous, but 
did attain sufficient height for effect. The true wichuraiana 
hybrids, which should be cut back to the ground after flower- 
ing, would be far better for such use than the multifloras or 
even a thing like Silver Moon, which continues to bush out 
effectively from the old wood. 

Despite their lack of uniformity the red cedars are, in New 
England, one of the most effective evergreens, particularly 
for the small place or picture. Rising from low masses they 
maintain their pictorial quality at a rather small scale almost 
indefinitely but one should start with selected specimens of 
size and place them for maximum of effect. As a solid screen 
or smothered with shrubs the effect is wasted. 


Groton, Mass. —R. S. Sturtevant. 


Pl 
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Yes —and though the famous 
“Dreer’s Rainbow” (opposite 
Page 48 of Dreer’s 1933 Garden 
Book) lasts all summer, it, too, 
is “born of the shower and 
colored by the sun”. 


Send now for this “Book of the 
Year” for amateur gardeners. 
Take advantage of its back- 
ground of authority when you 
plan your garden. The Garden 
Book is free on request to those 
interested in vegetable and 
flower seeds, roses, perennial 
plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept.T-1 1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














WATER LILIES bs | 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FANCY and TROPICAL FISHES 


We will tell you how to beautify your yard 
inexpensively, Charming effects at little cost. 
Write today for our free illustrated catalog. 


BUSKIRK’'S AQUARIUM 








Box 333 + Independence, Ohio 








TIGRIDIA 


(Mexican Shell Lily) 


Exotic summer-flowering bulbs. Blossoms often 5” 
across, from July to October. Colors—Yellow, 
rose and scarlet, mixed. Beautifully marked cen- 
ters. Ideal for rock gardens. 12 large bulbs — 
$1.50 prepaid. Medium size—25 for $1.50 pre- 
paid. List of RARE BULBS and BULB SEEDS 
sent FREE on request. 


GORDON AINSLEY, Campbeli, California 








Water Lily Pool 


Beautifies Large or Small Gardens 


Add colorful beauty, exqui- Complete Small 
site fragrance and fascinating Pool 


interest to your garden with , : 
a modern Water Lily Pool. Comanche Water Lily 
Every garden has room fora ys Pool — 
small pool or simple tub gard- +00 vaiue 

en, Easy to care for with plen-] postpaid $2.95 
tv of flowers shortly after 
planting. Johnson's California Water Lilies noted for 
extra hardiness and vigor, and will thrive anywhere in 
U. S. or Canada, Safe delivery GUARANTEED. 
Write for FREE 1933 illustrated Catalog, 32 pages of 
water lily lore. Many natural [> 
color pictures. How to build FREE 4g 
nexpensive pools. Includes Jon “4 
omplete postpaid collec- 32 page 
tions of water plants and 

00 varieties of water lilies. Illustrated 

















’ Booklet /pe\r 
NEW LOW PRICES. Mail .- a Jake 
oupon today. "in colors £7 Fol i A 
Box D, Hynes, California 
|] Send me, free 1933 illustrated 32 page Booklet 
| I enclose $2.95 for Complete Small Pool 


| 

Postpaid | 

| Name 
| Address | 
| City State | 


Garden Club Activities 


A SOUTHERN CLUB’S PROGRAM 


HE Vineville Garden Club of Macon, Ga., has a unique 

year book for 1932-33. Each copy has been lettered by 
hand and contains many hand-drawn illustrations. It is 
stated in a foreword that the special study for the year will 
be flowers, shrubs and trees mentioned by the Georgia poet, 
Sidney Lanier. The club has the privilege of planting a park 
in front of the birthplace of the poet for their civic work. All 




















and the cover carries a picture of the Lanier oak at Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 


The theme for the year is given as follows: 


To loiter down lone alleys of delight, 

And listen to the beating of the heart of trees, 
And think the thought that lilies speak in white, 
By green wood pools and pleasant passages— 


What are called the flower, shrub and tree of the month 
are considered at each meeting. In October, for example, the 
aster, the buddleia and the cherry-laurel were discussed. There 
was also a paper on the ‘‘Psychology of Gardening.”’ 

In November the chrysanthemum, the tea olive and the 
tulip poplar were considered as the flower, shrub and tree of 
the month, while there was a discussion of ‘“Beauty in the 
Autumn Garden” and of “‘Lilies, Their Culture and Har- 
monious Companions.”’ This question of what to use with 
lilies in the garden brought out many interesting ideas. 

In December the poinsettia, the azalea and the holly tree 
were dealt with and there was an interesting exhibit of berried 


Winter Garden.”’ 

In January the snowdrop, the viburnum and the pine occu- 
pied the attention of the members, but there was an additional 
paper on “‘Plant Menus and a Balanced Diet.”’ 

The February 3 meeting will come on the birthday of 
Lanier and the club’s program will be followed by a planting 
of garden material at Lanier park. The heartsease, the camellia 
and the oak will be discussed as the flower, shrub and tree of 
the month. 


sidered, and there will be several papers, including one on 
“Blooming Shrubs and Trees,” the ‘““Magnolia, King of 
Flowering Trees’ and ‘‘Novelties in the Flower World.”’ 

The papers to be read in April will have the following 
titles, “The Ministry of Flowers,’’ ‘‘Plant Diseases and Their 
Care’ and “‘Mulches and Humus.”’ The flower, shrub and 
tree of the month will be the pink, the philadelphus and the 
mimosa. Flower arrangements exhibited at this meeting will 
afterwards be sent out as love gifts. 

In May there will be pilgrimages to gardens but time will 
be found for a discussion of the cherokee rose, the dogwood 
and the crabapple, while members will read papers on ‘‘Frag- 
rance in the Moonlit Garden’’ and ‘“‘Blooming Vines and 
climbers for Practical Use.” 


waterlily, the crape myrtle and the willow will be featured 
as the flower, shrub and tree of the month, while there will 
be papers on ‘‘Why Should the Garden Have Design,”’ “‘Old 
Macon Gardens’ and ‘“‘Pools—Their Place in the Garden.”’ 


A PLANT NAME TEST IN FLORIDA 


HE Garden Club of Foley, Florida, developed a unique 

plan at its meetings last year, designed to encourage greater 
familiarity with common and botanical names. There was a 
roll call at each meeting, each member rising in turn and 
giving the common and botanical name of whatever flower 
she had selected. At the end of the program the hostess passed 
out pencils and slips of paper and each member was required 





to write down as many of the flower names mentioned in the 
| roll call as she could remember. The member having the 


the quotations used in the year book are from Lanier’s poems, | 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 











shrubs, which helped to illustrate a paper on ‘‘Color in the | 


In March the violet, the vitex and magnolia will be con- | 


At the June meeting, which will close the club season, the | 











The Most Beauti ul 


\ Vaughan’s Gardening 






Illustrated 
His the year book of E 
gardening, prepared by prac- D 
tical experts. Complete list 
with pictures, prices and de- 
scriptions of everything the Cc 
home gardener needs or 
sires. It describes 2164 flowers A 
Golden Gleam and contains 215 true color 
Nasturtium iates of annuals, perennials, T 
water lilies and gladioli. Lists tender, finely fla- 
vored, table quality vegetables, giving A 
mineral content and vitamin value 15 L 
Special 1933 offer—The New Double 2 

Golden Gleam Nasturtium Oo 


world famous novelty, of glowing 


color and spiced fragrance. Ten 

with seed or alone—FR came a a 
VAUGHAN'S SEED S pt. 

47 Barclay St.,NewYork 10 W.Randoiph St.,Chicage® 


gl 





pedigreed seeds, 10c atalog sent 








The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 
"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 











RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND AZALEAS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. & P. J. A. Berckmans 
Augusta, Georgia 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS, 














BURPEE’*S SEEDS 
ARE GUARANTEED 


Sow Burpee’s tested and guaranteed seeds— 
famous for 58 years as the best that grow-——and 
get the greatest satisfaction out of your garden. 


GARDEN BOOK Free 


Describes all best flowers, and 
Vegetables. 152 varieties 


NEW this year. Large as 
sortment. Packed with valu 
able gardening information 
Hundreds of pictures. Low 
prices—special offers. Write 
pe for this free Garden 


ook. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
796 Burpee Blidg., 
Philadelphia 
GARDEN BOOK 
FREE 
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Plant Hunting on 
Mt. Angeles 


Whether you would “ex- 
ploring go” with Elsie M. 
Frey in the high Olympics, 
or whether you prefer the 
more practical idea of 
beauty in the vegetable 
garden, you will enjoy the 
February issue of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. Send 
25c for a copy, today. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue 
New York City 











The Australian Garden Lover 


Bright, well illustrated monthly gardening mag- 
azine, giving all the gardening notes from sunny 
Australia. 

Roses, Gladioli, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, 
Sweet Peas, Australian Native Flora, Rock Gar- 
dens, Bush House and Glasshouse Notes. All flow- 
ers and vegetables. 

Sixteen cents per copy post free. Subscription, 
$2.25 per annum post free. 

Allied publications. Seed and Nursery Trader 
(trade only), 16 cents per copy post free, Sub- 
scription, $1.80 per annum post free. Fruit World 
of Australasia, 16 cents per copy post free. Aus- 
tralasian Poultry World, 16 cents per copy post 
free. Subscription, $2.25 per annum post free. 


Sample copies gratis from the publishers. 
HORTICULTURAL PRESS PTY. LTD. 
Box 1944, G.P.O. 

Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 





Choice Perennials 
AMY HORE 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains, N. J. 











Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias, 
Japan Maples, Franklinia tree, etc. Write 
for list; take advantage of present prices. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





Rare hardy azaleas, rhododendrons, cotone- 
asters, shrubs, broadleafed evergreens, 
yews, hollies, pines, firs, evergreens, 5 to 
15 cents each. Send for list of 100 varieties, 
easy to grow. Full instructions given. Alan 
Wald, Neshaminy, Buck Co., Pa. 








-Means 
Quality- 


IMPORTED GRANULATED) 


FAT MOS 


iTORF MULL’ 


P 


j 


Price and service 
Zuaranteed -- 


ATKINS & DURBROW In. 








177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Tel. HANcock 0254 
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largest number of names, correctly spelled, was given an in- 
expensive prize. Much interest was shown in this contest, 
all the members entering into it heartily and with the result 
that they obtained much useful knowledge about the botani- 
cal names of plants with which they were familiar and the 
proper spelling and pronunciation of these names. 


IRIS VARIETIES RECOMMENDED 


N the October issue of the Bulletin of the American Iris 
Society, ratings were published upon some 1,400 varieties 
of irises, and even though it reflects the experience of many 
judges, so great a number of varieties is involved that the mere 
quantity would confuse the gardener who wishes to add but 
one or two to his garden each year. For this reason the fol- 
lowing accredited judges of irises recommend varieties for 
every garden and for the gardens of the few: William J. Mc- 
Kee, T. F. Donahue, Merton L. Gage, John E. Hill, Mrs. 
Louise W. Kellogg, Mrs. Herman E. Lewis, Mrs. Thomas 
Nesmith, Grace and R. S. Sturtevant and Mrs. Walter E. 
Tobie. 

Vigor under average garden conditions has been the prime 
consideration in recommending a variety and in each color 
group there is a range of height and variation of hue of notice- 
able garden value. 


White 
White Queen, Zada, Shasta, and Snow White. Novelties: Easter Morn, 
Polar King, and Venus de Milo; Ambrosia, Santa Fe, and Wambliska 
being near whites. 
Plicatas: Alameda, Lona, Los Angeles, True Charm, and True Delight. 
Novelties: Anndelia, Pink Jadu, and Sacramento. Almost without excep- 
tion the garden effect of these is light and in some cases pure white from a 


slight distance. 
Amoena (Blue and White) 
Duquesne, Mildred Presby, and Rhein Nixe. Novelties: Cantabile and 
Dorothy Dietz. This group shows but slight increase within the last decade 
and in the garden it is the standards that carry and the falls that melt into 


the shadows. 
Yellow 


The following self-colored varieties range from light to dark as listed: 
Yellow Moon, Golden Glory, Bonita, Gold Imperial, and Coronation. 
Novelties: Desert Gold, Gold Standard, and Pluie d’Or. Many a gardener 
recommends that 50 per cent of the irises should be in cream and yellow 
for real gaiety and brilliance of effect. 

Good bicolors, the standards of which are clear, but the falls dark and 
velvety, are: Cameliard, Flammenschwert, and Rialgar. Novelties: Beau 
Sabreur, Henri Riviere. King Juba, and Picador. 

In the yellow selfs, 1932 saw a great advance in height and 


size of bloom but in the variegatas there is still much to be 
done by the breeders. 

We have always had lavenders and a few so-called pinks 
of a light tone but only within a few years have we had soft 
blendings with pink or yellow predominating, the actual 
colorings often almost indescribable. 


Tints 

Pink varieties ranging from light to dark, as listed, are: Airy Dream, 
Rheingauperle, Serenade, Trostringer, Wild Rose, and Frieda Mohr. 
Novelties: Thais and Pink Satin. Wild Rose (1921) is the oldest of the 
group. 

Pale lavender: Princess Beatrice, Souvenir de Loetitia Michaud, Mary 
Barnett, California Blue, Santa Barbara, and Sensation. Novelties: Yves 
Lasailly, Asphodel, Summer Cloud, Blue Hill, and Blue Banner. 

Blends (pink predominating): Midgard, Clara Noyes, Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover, Newtonia, No-de-ta, and Nusku, all still fairly expensive and 
novel, while in Allure, King Midas, Mary Geddes, Nepenthe, and Rameses, 
which has just received the highest American award for 1932, the yellow 
predominates. Among older varieties, Cameo, Elsinore, Sonata, and Vesper 
Gold will please. ; 

We have always had rich purple bi-colors, some verging 
toward the red and some toward the blue, but it was with 
the introduction of Domin on in 1917 that the whole interest 
of the hybridists swung to rich colors. Many are clear blue- 
purple, others a strong red-purple, and even more show bronze 
reflections and various blendings of the three colors. 

Medium to Dark Shades 

Blue selfs: Tid-bit and Tom Tit, very low; Wedgewood, Bonnie Blue, 
and San Diego with increasing height. 

Bicolors: Baldwin, Swazi. Zulu, Van Cleve, and Souvenir de Mme. 


Gaudichau. Novelties: Black Wings, Blue Velvet, Meldoric, Royal Beauty, 
and Sir Michael. 








Red predominating: Andante, Cinnabar, Morning Splendor, Montour, 
Red Wing, and Seminole. Katherine McFarland, Majestic, and Tenebrae 
| may also be included. Novelties: Magenta and Mélchior are a strong red- 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





Superintendent: Fully qualified to take 
charge of a estate, including green- 
houses. Best of references. M. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man desires position on private 
estate or commercial greenhouse. A gradu- 
ate of an agricultural school. Three years’ 
experience at the Wellesley College Botany 
Dept. E. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Head gardener: Working, single, 20 years 
of practical experience in all branches of 
gardening and upkeep of entire estate, 
desires position where character and abil- 
ity is required. Al references. Available 
February Ist. F. F. P., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Estate superintendent, winner of several 
sweepstakes and many flower show prizes 
in New York and New Jersey 1932. Also 
Herald-Tribune Community Medal. Excel- 
lent references. Write Robert L. Sell, 
Oceanport, N. J. 





Wanted—Position: Qualified by 20 years’ 
experience in floriculture, gardening, land- 
scape and nursery work. Excellent refer- 
ences as florist or gardener. Good driver. 
Intelligent, reliable. American, 35, single. 
Write for details. T. V. H., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: English, single, 28 years of age. 
Experienced in greenhouse and outside 
work, including flowers, vegetables, lawns, 
and shrubs. Capable of taking charge of a 
small place or assisting on a large one. B. 
H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position: Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in greenhouse and outside work. 
Single, age 42, Scotch. T. C., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Young 
horticulturist of private estate, 
club, resort hotel, or caretaker of estate. 
Ten years’ experience. Excellent references. 
Will go anywhere. Will accept reasonable 
salary. W. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 


man, 29, single desires position as 
country 





- the country. 


Young man,, 34, desires position with a 
nursery or greenhouse organization. Grad- 
uate of American Landscape School, also 
have three years’ practical experience in 
nursery work. Can furnish excellent refer- 
ences. Willing to locate in any section of 
Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, 28, wishes position as gar- 
dener. Experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, especially on private estates. 
Excellent references. M. . Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, a graduate of Massa- 

chusetts State College, wishes a position on 

estate or with commercial establishment. 

Will go anywhere. References furnished. 

z. B. K., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Plantsman, 30 years of age, married, one 
child. Formerly with Phillips Academy, 
Andover. Would like work either as estate 
superintendent or to contract for pruning 
and planting work. References on request. 
H. A. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Situation wanted: Grower of cut flowers, 
bedding stock and pot plants wishes a posi- 
tion in private or commercial place. Eight 
years’ experience, age 23, married. Best of 
references. Will go anywhere. Justin W. 
Carty, 4 Pickman Rd., Salem, Mass. 





Gardener: Single man wishes position on 
estate. 18 years’ experience, cut flowers, 
potted plants, also vegetables. Oare of rock- 
ery, lawns, fruit trees, everything pertain- 
ing to the upkeep of an estate. J. . Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener or estate manager: German, 
46, married, no children, desires position. 
Graduate in Germany, lifetime experience 
in all horticultural and agricultural work. 
August Hess, Glenmora, La. 





Young lady desires position in flower shop. 
Floriculture training. Has had previous 
experience in shop work. Best of refer- 
ences. C. D., Care of “Horticulture,” Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





Young man, 26, single, desires position 
with nursery or horticultural establish- 
ment. Graduate of Massachusetts State Col- 
lege, three years’ experience in practical 
nursery and landscape work. References 
furnished. Will go anywhere. J. 8S. C., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


First Lecture of 1933 Series 


"FLOWER ARRANGEMENT" 
Demonstrated by 
Mrs. C. F. C. Stout, of Ardmore, Pa. 
Tuesday afternoon, January 17, 3 o'clock 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


COURSE FOR FLOWER SHOW 
JUDGES AND EXHIBITORS 


Philadelphia, Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Pittsburgh, Auditorium, Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Store 
Sponsored by 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 
and 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


January 23-26—10:30 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 
January 26 —Examination, 2:30 P.M. 


$8.00 for course 
$2.50 for individual lectures 


Application (with check) must be made be- 
fore January 15 to Mrs. J. V. Hare, Trevose, 
Pa., for Philadelphia course, or to Mrs. F. F. 
Brooks, Shields, Pa., for course in Pittsburgh. 


JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 


OF NEW YORK 
MONTHLY MEETING 


at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
JANUARY 18th, 1933 


at 2:30 o'clock 


“IT IS NOT DIFFICULT TO 
GROW DELPHINIUMS” 


Mrs. ARTHUR KNAPP 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES: 
Professional Vase of Carnations 


Amateur 
Material 


ENTRIES INVITED 





EVENING LECTURE 
at 


Hotel Madison, Madison Avenue and 
East 58th Street, New York City 


JANUARY 25th, 1933 


at 8:30 o'clock 


“WHY PLANTS LEAVE HOME” 
Proressor W. G. WATERMAN 


Illustrated With Autochromes 


Arrangement of Any Dry 


| 


SCHOOL OF JUDGING 


Auspices of the 


GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


and the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


For Flower Show Exhibitors and Judges 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


(Restricted to Members of Garden Clubs and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society ) 


JANUARY 31, 10:30 AM.— 
Mrs. WHEELER PECKHAM 
“Interpreting the Schedule in Judging’ 
JANUARY 31, 2:30 P.M — 
MR. JOHN WISTER 
“Exhibiting Individual Flowers and Collections’ 


FEBRUARY 1, 10:30 A.M.— 
Mrs. ALICE KIRK ATWATER 
“Flowers and Their Arrangement” 


FEBRUARY 1, 2:30 P.M.— 
MR. RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
“Demonstration of Judging’”’ (with slides) 


FEBRUARY 2, 10:00 A.M.— 
EXAMINATIONS 
For all desiring to qualify as judges 


Enrollment fee $6.00. All applications must be 
made in advance. Please make applications to: 


MRS. HARLAN P. KELSEY, JR. 
EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 























Established 39 Years 


Pulverized 
Peat Moss $2.50 bale 
Cow Manure 2.75 100 Ibs. 
Sheep Manure 2.75 “ “ 
Bone Meal Ss 


Special Prices in Quantities 





E. L. SHUTE & CO., Importers 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FROM YOUR 


MANURE fia soeket 


Heat the soil with electricity. Quicker germination 
—stronger plants. Everhot Electric Hot Bed Heat- 
ers are clean, easy to install, never have to be re- 
placed and are inexpensive to operate. Heater for a 
3’x 6’ bed $4.00; for a 6’x 12’ bed $6.00, parcel 
post prepaid. C.O.D., at slight additional cost, if 
you wish. 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. CO. 
HEATER DIVISION TOLEDO, OHIO 









VICKS Famous ASTERS 
Mae Six Choicest Colors, row” 


1 Large Pkt. of Each! 


The famous Rochesters, originated rate 
by James Vick, and official flower 
of The Flower City. Comet type, the largest, 
fluffiest grown, up to 6% in. in diameter. 
Ruby-red, silvery-rose, shell-pink, white, 
lavender, purple. Value $1.45, postpaid to 
you for only $1.00! 

Ask for free Vicks Garden and Floral Guide 

JAMES VICK 

175 Pleasant Street Rochester, N. Y. 










PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
“America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 
NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.@ Mgr. 


Northbrook, Illinois 








purple Grace Sturtevant; Dauntless a prize winning deep rose; Hernani, 
Indian Chief, and Red Radiance vie as to which is reddest; while Jeb 
Stuart, Loycette, Motif, and Rose Dominion each have their adherents. 

The so-called reds are, particularly, bones of contention 
because one person sees a purple red as true and another de- 
mands enough warmth of tone to make it a real ox-blood 
red and still others just see red. You will find all sorts among 
the irises—the newest irises at least—but still none have the 
redness of an Oriental poppy or even as red an effect as a 
peony whatever the catalogue description may relate. 

Blends: Ambassadeur (very late), Bruno, Cardinal, Dolly Madison, 
Glowing Embers, King Tut, and Mrs. Valerie West. Novelties: Depute 
Nomblot, and the paler and indescribably lovely blends Evolution, Persia, 
Vishnu, and Zaharoon. 

With the exception of the last four, the average gardener 


should remember that it takes relatively few clumps of dark 
flowers to cast a gloom upon the garden. The colorings of the 
old masters have great beauty but they add little to our garden 
effects. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


January 25-26. Worcester, Mass. The 42nd annual Carnation Show, 
sponsored by the Worcester County Garden Clubs, Worcester 
Garden and Florists Club and the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Horticultural Hall. 

March 13-18. Boston, Mass. The 62nd annual Spring Flower Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Mechanics Building. 

March 18-26. Cincinnati, Ohio. First Greater Cincinnati Flower and 
Garden Show at Music Hall. 

March 20-25. New York, N. Y. The 20th annual International 
Flower Show, sponsored by the Horticultural Society of New York 
and the New York Florists Club, at Grand Central Palace. 

March 23-26. Worcester, Mass. Spring Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

March 25 to April 2. St. Louis, Mo. The 14th annual National 
Flower and Garden Show at the Arena. 

March 27 to April 1. Philadelphia, Pa. Flower show at the Com- 
mercial Museum, 34th Street below Spruce. 

March 31 to April 8. Chicago, Ill. Seventh annual Garden and 
Flower Show, sponsored by the Garden Club of Illinois in co- 
operation with allied trade organizations, Navy Pier. 

May 17. Haverhill, Mass. Annual Flower Show of the Women’s City 
Club of Haverhill at the Armory, Kenoga Avenue. 


LECTURES 








Lectures illustrated with hand colored 
slides. 1. How to Beautify Home Grounds. 
2. How to Clean Up and Beautify the Com- 
munity. 3. Common Trees—-How to Know 
Them. 4. Tree Surgery—-Pruning, Spray- 
ing, Grafting, Setting. 5. Forum on Garden- 
a Community Beautifying. 6. A LIVA- 
B GARDEN. 7. Garden Courses for 
Clubs. A beautifying campaign with talks 
and lectures in all schools and in all parts 
of the city is sure to produce lasting re- 
sults. These lectures are the result of the 
best of training and years of experience. 
An early engagement secures the desired 
date. H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 





JULIA A. LATIMER offers an interesting 
lecture on “Seed, and how to make them 
grow,”’ demonstrating by actual planting. 
Many other practical Garden Talks. Ten 
Lessons in Gardening. An interesting short 
course for Garden Olub groups. Terms and 
references on request. Harold Street, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 





MRS. PRESTON RICE, F.R.H.S., Kent 
Hills, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1. The Hardy 
Garden: Slides show spectacular and sup- 
plementary bloom in actual plantings 
throughout the season, 2. The Two-Season 
Garden: Spring and Fall, with ornamental 
blooming trees and shrubs; includes the 
all-season yellow garden. 3. Flower Ar- 
rangement for the House and Well Placed 
Garden Ornaments. (Pools, Wall Fountains, 
Dry Walls, Bird Baths, Gates, Terraces, 
Seats, Paths, Figures, Garden Houses, etc.) 
Each lecture is illustrated by 100 auto- 
chrome slides. (Lumiére plate. The new- 
process natural-color photography. Not 
hand-painted. ) 


MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 
A.S.L.A. 


will give a course on 
Planting Design 


for Members of Garden Clubs and others. 
Each meeting will include a lecture fol- 
lowed by the working out of a practical 
problem. The first group will meet 

Thursday, January 26 at 2:30 P.M. at 

112 Charles Street, Boston 
when a weekly date will be arranged to suit 
the convenience of the class. 
10 CLASSES, $25 

Groups will be limited to ten members and 
no group will be forrsed for less than six 
members. Send applications to 

112 Charles Street before January 20th. 
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The most unique exhibit ever 
set up by Garden Clubs in this 
country will be A FEATURE 


of the GREAT 
Vibe Ongland 


Spring Flower Show 


BY THE MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 








Mechanics Building 


Boston, Mass. 


March 13 18 ine. 
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A Huge Azalea Garden A Forest of Acacias Thousands of Orchids 
A Chinese Garden Outstanding Rock Gardens 
Gorgeous Bulb Gardens Bird Feeding Stations Vegetable Gardens 


and Miscellaneous Attractions in Great Number 





THREE HALLS—TWO FLOORS—TWO CONCERTS 
DAILY BY WALTER SMITH’S FAMOUS BAND 














Admission One Dollar (No tax) 
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